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▼ernment, was betrayed for once the mild and merciful tenor of 
into an act of cruelty inconsis- his reign, 
tent with his character, and with 
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JIOGRAPBICAL SKETCH OF ELIZABETH 
CARTER. 

" When Heaven evolv'd its perfect plan, 
It forra'd no creature of ignoble strain. 
Of heart unteachable, obtuse of brain." 

"\/TODERN times have been pecu- 
•"■*• liarly favourable to the develop- 
ment of female genius ; for not- 
withstanding the boasted poiitencss 
of the ancients, the women do not 
appear to have enjoyed among them 
a very enviable station in society. 
True, indeed, we bear of illustrious 
matrons in the days of the Romans, 
who were acknowledged by their 
contemporaries to have possessed 
many accomplishments ; and the 
greatest orator of bis age and nation 
candidly avows, that by visiting the 
house of one distinguished family, 
ho contrived to polish both his lan- 
guage and his maimers. We have 
aUo" been told, that, in another re- 
public, the beauties of the Greek 
language were generally and criti- 
cally understood by the woneo of 
Alliens. But it must be admitted, 
that knowledge was never so gene- 
rally diffused as at present; and it 
may even be asserted, that females in 
more modern times have, in point of 
mental accomplishments, eclipsed 
those who flourished in the best days 
of the Greek and Roman common* 
wealths. 

During the dreary periods of feu- 
dal tyranny, and ecclesiastical super- 
si ition, the human mind, submitting 
to the trammel* of opinion, became 
tor| id. .To excel in feats of chivalry, 
was the only boast of the steel ciad 



baron; to bind gallant knights in the 
silken chains of a romantic affection, 
was the sole glory of the noble dam- 
sel, secluded under the battlements 
of a moated castle, which could not 
be approached without crossing hor- 
tid draw-biidges, and passing under 
tremendous portcullises. 

At length, letters dawned on the 
shores of the -Mediterranean, and th« 
Suuth became suddenly enlightened. 
The introduction of printing, by 
multiplying books, and facilitating 
the means of knowledge, produced 
a new epoch in 'the history of the 
world; the graces of the mind began 
to be esteemed as well as those of the 
body; and the females of modern 
Europe, by cultivating the former, 
produced a new, a more rational, 
and a more constant source of amuse- 
ment, than their ancestors had ever 
experienced. 

The taste for mental cultivation 
was not long confined to Italy ; it. 
soon crossed ihe Alps, and the court 
of Fiance, then considered the mo>t 
polite in the universe, became fa- 
mous for ladies, whose pens, if w« 
are to give credit to the tales of their 
lovers, acted like so m.my spear.*, 
and produced wounds /note deadly 
than their eyes h.ui done. 

The Eogii.-ih nation, who have always 
affected to condemn, while liiey have 
afterwards imitated France, did n-.t 
tail to f'ollaw the example set bv the 
latter ; but the studiesof the ft-mais* 
of Great Britain assumed a graver, 
as well as a more permanent uiid uss- 
tul cast. 

Nicholas Udal, master t,f Eton 
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school, who was patronized by a 
queen-author, Catharine Parr, men- 
tions the " great number, of women 
at that time in England, given to the 
studie of human sciences, and of 
strange tongues;" and he adds, " it 
was a common thins; to see young 
ladies so nouzzled and trained in the 
studie of letters, that they willingly 
set all other vain pastymesat naught 
for learnyng's sake." 

Not content with reading, some of 
the most distinguished personages 
of that age wrote also, and en- 
tering of course into the spirit of the 
times, devoted their talents chiefly 
to polemical divinity. One of the 
many consorts of the first " Defender 
of the Faith," and who generously 
interceded for* and saved the Uni» 
•versity of Cambridge from bis bar- 
barous spoliations, published' a work 
entitled, " Queen Catharine Parr's 
lamentation of a blind sinner, bewail* 
ing the ignorance of her blind, life." 

Queen Mary began a translation 
of Erasmus' Paraphrase an St. John, 
and we have the unsuspected testi- 
mony of a great man* to her know- 
ledge of Latin. Elizabeth, under 
the tutorage of Roger Ascham, made 
great progress in several languages 
and is said, among other things, to 
have translated two of the orations of 
Isocrates, and a play of Euripides. 
The amiable and unfortunate Lady 
Jane Grey appears to have been the 
most accomplished female of that 
age; she was endowed with a supe- 
rior capacity, and uncommon powers 
of application, So much was she 
devoted to the study of literature, 
that while her parents, with their 
household, were bunting, she was 
deeply engaged in philosophical 
studies; and on being rallied on her 
grave ^pursuits, she used to reply, 
" Alas! good people, they know 
not what true pleasure means." 

« iirasaus*. 



Time has 1 produced a change in 
the fashion of literature. The study 
of languages occupies a subordinate 
station, and more useful studies are 
now pursued. Females have ven- 
tured to soar to the regions of fancy ; 
they have excelled in the delineation 
of the finer shades of sentiment and 
character; and examples have not 
been wanting among them, of a 
successful exertion of 1 those faculties 
which have been erroneously assum- 
ed as being more peculiarJjPappro- 
priate to the " lords of the creation." 
We have many late instances of 
the pen of political and theological, 
controversy having been powerfully 
wielded by females ; the abstruse doc» 
trine* of. mathematical science have 
been rendered easy by female instruc- 
tion ; and the readers of the Belfast 
Magazine are notv presented with the 
memoiis of a lady, who may be just- 
ly styled one of the severest students, 
and one: of the-prefoNiiriest scholars, 
of ao age which has been distinguish- 
ed both by industry and learning. 
It must, however, be regretted, that 
her talents and her great powers of ap- 
plication were not employed in a more 
useful sphere. Instead ofdevoting her 
time to the study ot languages, she 
might have more usefully and prac- 
tically contributed to the improve- 
ment of mankind, by pursuing such 
studies as bav<; rendered Miss Edge. T 
worth and Mrs. Hamilton instructive 
examples to the females of the pre- 
sent day. 

Mrs. Caner has long been known, 
and highly respected in the literary 
world, by the publication of original 
poems, a translation of Eplctetus, and 
other works. She had the singular 
good fortune to establish and eiKieu.se, 
her reputation, from a very early 
period oi life, until the verge of nine- 
ty. She was born at Deal, in which 
town her father enjoyed a perpetual 
curacy* on the lttth of December, 
1717, N.S. At the age of ten, su« 
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had the misfortane to lose her mo- 
ther. U is very remarkable that, 
though her infancy and early youth 
afforded no promise of her future 
attainments, and that she gained the 
rudiments of knowledge with great 
labour and difficulty, it was even 
then her most earnest desire to be- 
come learned. The slowness with 
which she conquered the. impedi- 
ments, that always oppose the be- 
ginning of the study of the dead 
languages, was such as wearied even 
the patience' of her father, and he 
repeatedly entreated her to give up 
all thoughts of becoming a scholar. 
Besides this slowness of acquisition, 
she had a still more formidable ad- 
versary in the constitutional indo- 
lence of her habit; and, while she 
overcame the former, she was under - 
the necessity of combating the latter 
by a thousand minute and very sin- 
gular contrivances. To preserve 
herself awake for study during a 
great part of the night, she contract- 
ed at an early age a habit of taking 
snuff; to insure a recurrence to her 
labours as soon as possible in the 
morning, she was furnished with 
alarums; and at a more advanced 
period of her life, (for, though al- 
ways an early riser, she never a- 
woke at the proper hour without 
effort and management,) she had a 
bell placed at the head of her bed, 
which the sexton pulled every morn- 
ing between four and five, " with as 
much heart and good will," accord- 
ing to her own expression, " as if he 
was Tinging my knell." In the 
ardour of literary exertion, she 
would chew raw tea 1 and coffee, 
and bind a wet cloth round her head, 
and apply another to her stomach. 
The application of such stimulants 
laid the foundation of constant and 
severe head-aches, which became ha- 
bitual in her youth, and incurable 
during life; and which, in a great 
measure, disqualified her from puo- 



suing those very studies, for the sake 
of which they were incurred. 

Such ardour and industry could 
not fail to be crowned with complete 
success. She made herself mistress 
of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Porttr- 
guese, and Arabic languages. The 
last mentioned language, indeed 
she never professed to understand 
well, yet she ' was able to make a 
dictionary, correcting various mis- 
takes of translators and lexicogra- 
phers. 

Her father bestowed uncommon 
pains on her education, to which he 
dedicated much of his time ; but it is 
evident, that she herself must have 
contributed greatly to forward his 
views ; for without a willing iriihd, 
and a happy facility of talent, in ad- 
dition to .the most unceasing indus- 
try, it is not possible to conceive how 
this accomplished female could have 
obtained the mastery of sd many 
languages. So great was her profi- 
ciency, that her brother received his 
classical education from her, before 
he went to Canterbury school. In 
mathematical knowledge she made 
sufficient progress to become well 
acquainted with astronomy ; and 
she was particularly delighted With 
tracing the geography of the an- 
cient historians. 

In her short intervals of relaxa- 
tion from more laborious study, she 
found time to keep up a poetical 
correspondence with Cave; the Edi- 
tor of the Gentlemah's Magazine, 
under her own name of Eliza; and', 
in 1738, she published a collection 
of her poems, written when she was 
under the age of twenty. In the 
same year was completed her trans, 
lation of Crousaz's Examination of 
the Essay on Man ; and, in the next 
year, she gave to the world both 
that work, aud a translation, in two 
volumesj of Algarotti's " Newtonian, 
hmo per le Ditme," of, "Sir Isaae 
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Newton's Philosophy explained, for 
the use of the Ladies, in six dialogues 
on Light and Colours." 

The appearance of a young lady, 
scarcely one and twenty years of 
age, possessed of such solid and va- 
rious attainments, excited very ge- 
neral regard and admiration ; which 
would doubtless have been heighten- 
ed and increased, had it been known 
that she owed them to laudable am- 
bition, and never ceasing perseve- 
rance, not to the facility of learn- 
ing, or a juvenile quickness of ap- 
prehension. 

Even at this period, the fame of 
Mrs. Carter was not confiued to her 
own country ; she received a com- 
plimentary letter in French, and an- 
other in French and Latin, from that 
extraordinary youth Barratier, whose 
wonderful talents and early death 
are described by Johnson. 

She appears, some time after, to 
have excited the attention of the 
fashionable literary world, as ap- 
pears by a passage in the correspon r 
dence published of the Countess 
Hertford and PomlVet. Lady Heru 
ford, writing in 1739, observes, 
" I have been agreeably amused by 
reading Signor Algarotti's Newton- 
ianismo per le Dame, translated into 
English from the Italian, in a very 
good style, by a young woman not 
more than twenty years old. I am 
well informed that she is an admir- 
able Greek and Lajin scholar ; and 
writes both these languages, as well 
as French and Italian, with great 
elegance. But what adds to the 
wonder she excites, is, that this 
learning has not made ber the less 
reasonable woman, the less dutiful 
daughter, or the less agreeable and 
faithful friend. 

While ajust tribute is paid to her ex- 
traordinary learning ;ber early and ex- 
tensive powers of reflection ; her ami- 
able unassuming disposition, whol- 
ly free from vanity or pride ; her ha- 
bitual piety ; her affectionate and 



faithful attachment to all her more 
immediate connexions, there is one 
important trait in her character, 
which should not be omitted ; a 
trait which is not less honourable, 
and perhaps, in her peculiar circum- 
stances, of far more difficult attain- 
ment; her decided love of truth, 
unmindful of whatever misfit be its 
unpopularity ; and which she ex- 
emplified in the firmness w{th which 
she defended the principles of her 
father, while he was persecuted for 
obeying the dictates of his conscience 
in refusing to read the Athanasjan 
creed. Superior ,to all the fascina- 
tions of the flattering, distinction 
arising from the patronage, the in- 
timacy, and the friendship of the 
highest church dignitaries! Mrs. 
Carter nobly defended her father, 
in a pamphlet entitled " Remarks 
on the Athauasian creed, on a ser- 
mon preached at the parish church 
of Deal, Oct* 15th, 1752, arid on a 
pamphlet lately published, with the 
title, 'Some short and plain argu- 
ments from Scripture, evidently 
proving the Divinity of our Saviour*.' 
In a letter to the Rev. Mr. Randolph, 
rector of Deal ; by a Lady." the 
following is the appropriate motto : 
'To us there is but oiie God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and 
we by him ; and one Lord, Jesus 
Qhrist, by whom are all things, and 
we by him." It is written in a style 
of polished irony ; takes no notice 
of the prosecution carrying on a- 
gainst Dr. Carter by the mayor and 
corporation of Deal, a fact no doubt 
at that time too well known to have 
required mentioning, and is merely 
an answer to Mr. Randolph's defence 
of the principles upon which the 
prosecution, was founded. It begins 
in the following manner : 
Reverend Sir, 
Not, to waste your time by a te- 
dious introduction, the design of this 
address is to ask the favour of you 
first to instruct me how to under- 
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stand the. Athanasian Creed consis- 
tently with the principles of reason ; 
how it is to be reconciled with all 
those passages in the New Testament, 
which either directly, or by fair con- 
sequence, ascribe supremacy to God 
the Father only ; and how the se- 
veral parts of it may be interpreted 
hi a sense, so as not to be repugnant 
to each other." 

The transaction itself, and the con- 
troversy it occasioned, appear at the 
time to have excited great and ge- 
neral attention ; Mrs. Carter's share 
in it to have been well known ; her 
merit on that account to have been 
duly appreciated, and the consequen- 
ces which resulted, extremely per- 
plexing to her worthy father, and 
productive of considerable pecuni- 
ary loss to himself and to his fa- 
mily. 

A short time after; another pam- 
phlet, written by an anonymous au- 
thor, was published, entitled, " A 
Letter to the Mayor and corporation 
of Deal, in Kent, in relation to their 
opinion upon the Trinity." This 
pamphlet is also written in a strain 
of irony, and is not unworthy of be- 
ing a companion of that already men- 
tioned, by Mrs. Carter. It opens 
in the following manner : 
Gentlemen, 

Permit me to congratulate you 
upon the step you have taken in 
presenting the minister of your 
chapel, Dr. Carter, in the spiri- 
tual court, for omitting to read, 
on the days appointed by the Rub- 
ric, that ancient and venerable part 
of our liturgy, the Athanasian Creed. 
'Tis, without doubt, a very laudable 
zeal you have shewn for the purity 
of the Catholic faith, and what will 
transmit yotir memories with a 
sweet-smelling savour to the latest 
posterity. It will be said, that when 
Orthodoxy was retiring from the 
innermost parts of the land, and 
taking wing for distant regions, the 



men of Deal arrested her fligJlt, and 
detained her awhile on the borders 
of the sea. These, gentlemen, are 
your honors, and babes will be 
taught to lisp them in die arms of 
their nurses." 

That Dr. Carter was injured in 
his fortune, at the same time that his 
peace of mind was painfully inter- 
rupted, must be gathered from the 
30th, 31st, and 32-.I pages of the 
same pamphlet. 

"lam really very serious, and very 
much in earnest, when I ask you, whe- 
ther you can, upon cool recollection, 
approve the severe treatment which 
Dr. Carter has received from you?" 
"Could you settle the dispute" fa- 
bout the appointment, as appears, of 
a parish clerk) " no otherwise than 
by driving him from the exercise of 
his function, and obliging him to 
keep a curate ? Herein, indeed, you 
did him a little favour, which I veri- 
ly believe you are not aware of; the 
punishment intended being of such. 
a sort, as you were certain could 
never take place, but from the opi- 
nion you had of his honesty. You 
bear testimony to his character at 
the same time that you hurt his for- 
tune. You must know him to be a 
man possessed of a mind above pre- 
varication, who would not appear out- 
wardly to give his assent to what in 
his heart he could not approve. 
Would every clergyman in the king- 
dom declare his real sentiments in 
this affair as freely and publicly as 
this gentleman has done, f suspect 
they would appear ;t larger body of 
men than some people are aware of- 
and, from Hie weight of numbers, 
perhaps the objections might be re- 
moved. I hope, now the doctor is 
a declared heretic, that according to 
the laudable doctrine of some of 
your divines., you ara so consistent 
with yourselves as to avoid all man- 
ner of conversation with, him ; nay. I 
can iiaid.y tuiuk'k'quitt sate, for yoa 
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to bold any correspondence with his 
most ingenious and amiable daugh- 
ter, the young lady being, I am apt 
to fear, a little infected with her 
father's pestilential principles. Pray 
take my advice,and keep your wives 
and daughters, yea, and your sons 
too, out of her way, or let me tell 
you, very fatal may be the conse- 
quences." 

Mr6. Carter was kind and lively, 
and her laborious application to study 
did not prevent her from joining in 
the innocent amusements of her 
friends. Her person was not tfn- 
pleasiug; her ad miters were numer- 
ous; and though she, at an early 
age, determined to remain unmar- 
ried, for the sake of paying a mote 
constant attention to those which 
she considered as the most import- 
ant objects of existence, one gentle- 
man certainly engaged her affec- 
tion. Her father had also listened, 
with favour, to his proposals : but 
he forfeited her partiality, by pub- 
lishing a few verses, "which, though 
not absolutely indecent, yet seemed 
to show too light and licentious a 
turn of mind." From this time, she 
never entertained any serious 
thoughts of matrimony, though se- 
veral distinguished characters were 
attached to her. 

An accident, which at first assum- 
ed an unausp»ciou9 appearance, 
made her known to Richardson, the 
author of Sir Charles Graudison, 
Clarissa, and Pamela. Richardson, 
then in the meridian of his reputa- 
tion, received a letter from Airs. 
Carter, complaining that he " had 
thought proper to print an ode*, 
which she apprehended no one had 
a right to publish, if she did not 
chuse to do it herself;" and to this 
she added, " such a proceeding was 
ungenerous, and unworthy a man of 

* An Ode to Wisdom. 



reputation." Five days after, Rich- 
ardson explained the transaction, by 
observing, that a lady had given him 
a copy of the ode, without imposing 
any restrictions whatever. He, at 
the same time presented her with 
the work in which the ode was in- 
serted, " not by way of satisfaction 
or atonement, but to see how the 
ode is introduced." 

In consequence of this incident, 
mutual civilities having taken place, 
a regular correspondence was carried 
on, with a considerable degree of 
spirit -on both sides, during the years 
1747, 1748, and 1753, inclusive. 

The most intimate among Mrs. 
Carter's friends, a»nd her most regular 
correspondents, vfere Miss Talbot and 
Mrs. Montagu. By the latter she was 
introduced into the higher circles of 
literary and fashionable life. No per- 
son ever commanded more of the re- 
spect of society, or was treated with 
greater kindness by her acquaintance, 
than Mrs. Carter. Her friends had 
expected that Lord Bath, with whom 
towards the close of his life she had 
been on terms of intimacy, and in 
wjiose company she had travelled to 
Spa, would bequeath her a handsome 
provision ; but they were disap- 
pointed. When, however^ his Lord- 
ship's fortune devolved. on Sir W. 
Johnstone, who then, took the name 
of Pulteneyvthat gentleman imme- 
diately settled on her an annuity of 
£.100; which was afterward, in con- 
sideration of the pressure of the 
times, increased to .£.150. Mrs. 
Montagu being enabled, by the 
death of her husband, who left his 
whole fortune at her disposal, to 
assist her friend, she also granted 
Mrs. Carter £.100 a year, and secur- 
ed it by f.er bond. These dona- 
tion, added to her patrimony, to 
some occasional legacies, and to the 
acquisjtions made by ber several 
publication*, provided her with a 
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meet with the applause and venera- 
tion fie so justly merits." 

After having obtained in her 
youth the greatest reputation for 
learning and abilities, it may seen) 
singular, that a long time elapsed 
before Mrs. Carter again appeared at 
the bar of' the public. 

In 1757, she published a transla- 
tion of Epictetus from the Greek 
It will be considered honourable to 
the good sense of the public at that 
time, that 1018 copies of Epictetui 
were found insufficient for the sub- 
scribers, and it became necessary to 
print a second edition. It sold so 
well, that some years afterwards, 
Dr. Seeker, then Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, brought a bookseller's cata- 



fompetent income ; a considerable 
part of which was uniformly devoted 
to charitable purposes 

While Mrs. Carter was occasion- 
ally a contributor to the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, she became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Johnson, then an 
obscure author, struggling into cele- 
brity. At a subsequent period, she 
wrote two essays for the Rambler. 
No. 44 consists of an allegory, in 
which Religion and Superstition are 
delineated in a masterly manner. 
No. 100 is an excellent letter on 
modern pleasures ; she turns " the 
numberless benefits of a modish life'' 
into ridicule ; she attacks " French 
novels," " Sunday card- parties," 
** little, oaths," " polite dissimula- 
tion," " tea table scandal," and " the 
extatic delight of unfriendly intima- 
cies." 

In a letter without a date, Mrs. 
Carter thus expresses herself respect- 
ing the Rambler, which had not 
then attained its deserved share of 
celebrity. " I extremely honour 
the just indignation you express at 
the cold reception which has been 
given by a stupid, trifling, ungrate- 
ful world to the Rambler. You may 
conclude, by my calling names in 
this outrageous manner," adds she, 
'* that I am as zealous in the cause 
of this excellent paper as yourself. 
But we may both comfort ourselves, 
than an author who has employed 
the noblest powers of genius and 
learning, the strongest force of un- 
derstanding, and the most beautiful 
ornaments in the service of virtue 
and morality, can never sink into 
oblivion.,,however he may at present 
be little regarded. There seems to 
be, in the rotation of human affairs, 
Certain popular returns of good sense, 
and true taste ; and when the laugh 
of folly is out of breath, and the 
mad tumult of giddy pleasure sub- 
sides, our favourite Rambler will 

BELFAST MAG. NO. LXVI. 



logue to her, saying, " Here, Mrs. 
Carter, see how ill f am used by the 
world ; here are my sermons selling 
at half price, while your Epictetus, 
truly, is not to be had under JS shil- 
lings." The translation of Epic- 
tetus has been thrice reprinted, twice 
in her lifetime, in two volumes duo* 
decimo, and since her death in two 
volumes octavo. The Archbishop 
entertained some apprehensions that 
this book might injure the cause of 
religion, by placing the power of 
philosophy in too strong a light ; but 
Mrs. Carter, in her observations on 
this subject, in her correspondence 
with Miss Talbot, asserted, that she 
had not such intentions. 

About the year 1762, Mrs. Carter 
first collected her fugitive pieces into 
a little volume, at the desire of the 
late Earl of Bath. Simplicity of 
Sentiment, melodious Sweetness of 
expression, and morality the most 
amiable, are displayed in every 
page ; but although the poems at- 
tracted a degree of attention, they 
were less indebted for their favour- 
able reception to their intrinsic me- 
rit, than to the previous celebrity of 
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their author, and her numerous con- 
nections in the literary world. Tbey 
were translated, some into French, 
some into Latin ; and they were 
ushered into the world with consider- 
able pomp and ceremony, having an 
eulogy in blank verse prefixed to 
them by Lord Lyttelton, (as the 
name appears to have been written 
by himself, and his contemporaries,) 
end dedicated to the Earl of 
Bath. After the lapse of a lung pe- 
riod, these poems have reached only 
a fourth edition. It may be fairly 
questioned, whether they have not 
attained their fall measure of reputa- 
tion, as they are unquestionably far 
inferior to her prose writings. In 
addition to original compositions, the 
volume contains two translations 
from the ltalian'of Metastasio. The 
general character of her poems seems 
to be rather ease, correctness, and 
elegance, than fire or strength. To 
their excellent moral tendency, 'hey 
are principally indebted for the sta- 
tion which they still retain in the 
libraries of the ladies. 

That delicacy which formed a 
striking feature in Mrs. Carter's cha- 
racter, amounted to extieme timidity 
on particular occasions.* Her own 
description of her deportment, when 
she first became acquainted with 
Lord Lyttelton, Is natural and hu- 
morous : 

" MRS. CARTER TO MISS TALBOT. 

"Dtal, May 3, 1756. 
" Will you pity me for a trial I lately 
went through from which I received a 
yreat deal "of honour, at the expense of 
looking, as you have very often seen me 
do, most grievously foolish ? It was no 



• At an earlier period of life, in a letter 
to Richardson, she says, " I fairly own that 
♦he delectable history of Fortunatus has 
often set me a longing for a cap which had 
the same qualities for sheepish ptrioni ; but 
as no sbch cap, to my sorrow, could I 
ever get, my only expedient was, always 



less than a visit from Sir George JLyttel- 
ton. To my great consolation, however, 
it was very dark when he came, and 1 had 
taken special care not to have candies in- 
troduced, till I might reasonably hope some 
few, at least, of the idiot features might 
vanish from my countenance. By this con- 
trivance, and the assistance of a work- 
bag, from which lie must conclude me ex- 
tremely notable at a time when it was im- 
possible for one to see a stitch, I behaved 
myself With tolerable fortitude; and if he 
had staid a quarter of an hour longer, it 
is very probable t might have so far im- 
proved, as even to speak articulately. I 
forget whether I mentioned to you some 
time ago, my taking the liberty of writing 
to Sir George Lyttelton, to solicit his fa- 
vour for a person in singular circumstances 
of distress. He answered mc with a po- 
liteness and humanity, with which 1 am 
sure you would have been charmed ; and 
it is to (his correspondence that 1 owe the 
Honour of his visit." 

In 178:2, in her sixty-fifth -year, 
Mrs. Carter visited Paris : but the 
notes taken on this excursion are 
tew and imperfect; and it would be 
hardly worth while to advert to this 
journey, if it were not the last inci- 
dent that interrupted the quiet uni- 
formity of her life. From that time, 
she divided her year between her 
own home at Deal, and lodgings 
that she regularly occupied every 
wyiter in Clarges street, London, 
with the exception of some occa- 
sional visits to friends residing in 
various parts of the country. The 
majority of the companions with 
whom she lived, were literary cha- 
racters of her owrj sex. In the poss- 
ession of a comfortable income, and 
in the enjoyment of all the plea- 
sures of friendship and society, her 
days glided away in as much hap- 



retiring to a window, and rolling myself 
up in a curtain, where I have often sat 
many an hour after I have been heartily 
tired of the company, and the company 
perhaps had forgotten me, rather than 
develop my figure, and walk out of tht 
room before it grew dark,." 
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piness as is consistent with that ex- 
tended age, which must witness the 
frequent loss of our earliest and dear- 
est connections. After having re- 
ceived various warnings of approach- 
ing dissolution, which did not affect 
her faculties, she expired without a 
groan or a struggle, on the 19th of 
December, 1806, in the 89th year 
of her age. During her illness, she 
had expressed her earnest desire that 
she might be interred, in the most 
private manner, in the parish in 
which she should die; and she was 
therefore deposited in Grosvenor 
Chapel, an appendage to the Church 
of St. George, Hanover-square, in 
which parish she breathed her last. 
No one will deny the justice of the 
simple epitaph inscribed on her 
tomb, which records, that she was 
" a lady as much distinguished by 
piety and virtue, as for deep learn- 
ing, and extensive knowledge." 

The following character of Mrs. 
Carter is from the pen of a lady, who 
was one of her most intimate friends 
fbr more than half a century. 

" Mrs. Elizabeth Carter has long 
been well known, and highly re- 
spected, for her superior understand- 
ing, and extensive knowledge, scien- 



tific and familiar, from the highest re- 
searches in philosophy, to the com- 
monest useful acquirements. She 
was qualified for the society of the 
first scholars, by her intimacy with 
the learned languages, as was evin- 
ced by her translation of Epictetus 
from the Greek original. She poss- 
essed a masculine -understanding, ; 
while she was invested with such 
innate modesty, that her superior 
acquirements never obtruded into 
company. Her heart was open to 
the keenest sensibility for all dis- 
tresses of the afflicted; and her mind 
piously resigned to meet with for- 
titude the changes and chances of 
life ; while her firm faith in the 
Christian religion, strengthened her 
in the performance of every duty ; 
and it may be truly said, that with, 
all her very rare endowments, good- 
ness of heart, mildness of temper, 
and suavity of manners, were pre- 
dominant in all her conduct, as also 
in the placid serenity of her interest- 
ing countenance." 

[Monthly Magazine; Monthly Re- 
view; Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter, by the Rev. Mon- 
tagu Pennington ; fyc. fyc] 
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INSTANCE OF PATERNAL AFFECTION 
OVERCOMING GREAT DIFFICULTIES. 



A 



YOUNG man who had receiv- 
ed a good education from re- 
spectable parents, and bred to the 
business of a ship-carpenter, mar- 
ried a young woman, to whom he 
was so much attached, that, not 
able to bear the thoughts of sepa- 
ration, he would accept of no em- 
ployment but on the terms of car- 
rying his wife along with him on 



the voyage. On these conditions 
he was engaged on board a mer- 
chantman ; but at length it unfortu- 
nately happened that his wife die 1 
on the coast of Africa, from whence 
the ship was to proceed to America, 
and he, of course, was obliged to'con- 
tinue with it until the voyage was 
completed. His wife expired ; but 
that the new-born babe did not share 
his mother's fate, may, in such cir- 
cumstances, seem surprising. There 



